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THE PASSAGE OF HOM(C@OPATHIA 
WEST OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


BY J. P. DAKE, A. B. 


Tuoven the time is not fully come for writing 
the history of Homeopathia, in America yet 
the recording of facts that must eventually 
compose its body and of incidents that must 
give coloring and life to its pages, certainly is 
an important duty upon the hands of our gene- 
ration. When, in the lapse of coming years, 
the American people, fuliy blessed in the tri- 
umph of the true healing art, shall, in tearful 
gratitude, look back to its “days of small 
things”—its early pioneers and propa- 
gators, they should be permitted to gaze 
through no imperfect, no refracting medium. 
A chapter, in each number of the Journal, de- 
voted to reminiscences of Homeopuathia in 


America, would not only afford rich material 
for the future historian, but would also stimulate 


to perseverance those now laboring to intro- 


would be of real value. 

In the following Jines, I shall endeavor brief- 
ly to describe the passage of Homeopathia 
west of the Alleghanies. 

A young man, educated in medicine, at the 
University of Halle, in Germany, moved by a 
spirit of enterprise to seek his field of labor in 
the “ New World,” arrived in our country, in 
the Autumn of 1834. Making the acquaint- 
ance of his distinguished countrymen, Drs, 
Hering and Wesselhefft, with the latter of 
whom he had an opportunity of testing, more 


fully than he had before done, the truthfulness 


of the Homeopathic law of cure, he soon re- 
nouneed fully and forever the Old School, the 
School of guessing, and commenced prac- 
tice, as a disciple of Hahnemann. Strongly 
united to his new associates, by attachment to 
a common cause, and enmity to a common foe, 
he was soon vigorously co-operating with them 
in the spread of medical reform, in the land 
of his adoption. 

In the establishment of the firs. Homeopathic 
School of medicine * on our continent, he was 
a mover, and while it flourished, even though 
far removed from it, he yet cherished an abi- 
ding interest in But the light 
radiating from the true Esculapian altars, es- 
tablished around Philadelphia, by these disci- 
ples of Hahnemann, gleaming in the distance 
had already streaked the west, disturbing the 
dreams of Allopathy and gladdening the anxi- 
ous gaze of the pain-tossed, sleepless victims 
of disease. The time drew near when, like 
the disciples of the great teacher, they must 
part, and each bearing a light to open the eyes 
of the sleeping and a remedy to relieve the 


its welfare. 


* The “ Allentown Academy of Medicine,” at Allen- 
town, Pa. 
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pains of the suffering, go to seek their field of 
labor in other parts. In the summer of 1837, 


Dr. Hering received a letter from a clergyman, | 


in Pittsburgh, urging him to send a Home- 
opathic physician over the “ mountains.” 
The call was laid before the medical “ Bur- 
schenschaft.” The undertaking seemed hard 
and almost hazardous. To leave such a bro- 
therhood, to labor alone, amid strangers and 
in the face of violent opposition, was indeed 
an enterprise that might challenge the resolu- 
tion and courage of the bravest. 

At the pause given by the magnitude of the 
undertaking, Reichhelm, whose character I 


other places in the west, I shall briefly notice 
the labors of our earliest pioneer in Pittsburgh, 

Upon Dr. Reichhelm’s arrival at his new 
location, the clergyman who had written the 
letter to Dr. Hering, alone gave him a hearty 
welcome. Few men have ever engaged in 
so important an enterprise, under circumstan- 
ces so embarrassing. Advocating a system, 
with the superiority of which the people were 
entirely nnacquainted—a principle, antagonis- 
tic to the notious and practice of all other phy- 
sicians around him, he was compelled to bear 
the insolence and professjonal! abuse of ill-bred 
opponents, without the hand of sympathy, or 








have briefly sketched, being urged by Dr. | even the cloak of charity, that are now so 
Hering to accept the call, replied “ give me | readily extended, by an enlightened commu- 
five minutes to think of it.” The fruits of | nity, to the reformer in any department of sci- 
that “five minutes’” reflection are to-day | ence. Unacquainted with the peculiar habits 
ripening all over the great South-west. _and tacts of American society, the contest 
The spirit that had enabled him to tear | into which he was drawn by the “ natives,” 
away from his father-land, enabled him like- seemed to him more like a “ Guerilla warfare” 
wise to triumph over the fear of all contests | than a scientific encounter. 
and hardships, in promoting the cause to which | Very soon after his establishment, through 
the energies of his whole soul were devoted. | the influence of his friend, the clergyman, he 
The lapse of a few weeks saw him upon the | was employed as attending physician to the 
summit of the Alleghanies, westward bound: | Pittsburgh Orphan Asylum. 
and a few more found him we'l settled in the The success of his practice there, for nearly 
“Tron City.” Thus, while the darkness of! twelve years, has been almost without a paral- 
medical ignorance, in“ America, wa#a@#unbro- | lel, even in the history of Homeopathia. 1 
ken and uninviting as her primitive wilderness, omit the particulars of his treatment there, 
when interrupted only by scattered colonies, | with the intention of furnishing them in a con- 
dotting the Atlantic coast, he entered the wild | cise form, at some future time. For a long 
and far-spreading valley of the west, with flam- | time, Dr. Reichhelm stood alone in Pittsburgh. 


beau and “ heilkraft” in hand. 

The very site, selected nearly a century be- 
fore, by young Washington, as the most suit- 
able and commanding for the first strong-hold 
of the Anglo-saxon arms in the west, was oc- 


| It is true, physicians, calling themselves 
Homeopathic, made their appearance around 
| him from time to time, yet, for nearly ten 
| years, he found none in whom he could recog- 
| nise a true, pure disciple of Hahnemann. 


cupied by Reichhelm in 1837 as the mostim-| To fraternize with such—to give them 


portant stand to be taken, in subduing his vast countenance, seemed to him alike ineonsist- 


field to the mild and healthful reign of Ho- 
meeopathy. 

The spell brokeun—the mountains, long 
looming up like a hideous spectre to guard the 
entrance to the land of promise, once passed 
—others, catching the “ westward ho,” fol- 
lowed toward the “setting sun.” But few 
months elapsed, when Dr. Pulte, also a mem- 
ber of the Allentown School, passing Reichhelm, 


/ent and injurious. Regarding the purity of 
| Homeeopathia of greater importance than its 
| rapid and alloyed diffusion, he sternly refused 
| his favor to any and all who, esteeming them- 
selves far in advance of the Old School and 
| even able to improve the new by correcting 
| a law of nature, mixed the two systems in a 
| wild and senseless practice. Adhering thus 
| to fixed principles, he persevered ; and perse- 


planted the standard of Reform in Cincinnati. | vering, succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
About three years later, he was joined by Dr. | expectations, year after year he had the satis- 
Bowers, likewise a member of the Allentown faction of seeing his cause progressing safely 
School. and rapidly on. Learning and wealth, at first 

Not having at hand the means of knowing | lending him their favor, at length, gave him 
the manner of its subsequent introduction to | their strong support. 
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“To-day he has at his side able colleagues, 
and around him a vast and yet increasing 
number of wealthy and intelligent patrons. 
Twelve years have now elapsed since the 
passage of Nomeopathia west of the Alle- 


ghanies. But how changed its appearance 


and prospects ! 


Reichhelm stood alone, now 


hundreds are 


dispensing its blessings to the sick and suffer- 


ing. 


Along the broad valley, across the Missis- 


sippi, over the Rocky Mountains, and along the | 


Pacific, the disciples of the illustrious Hahne- 


mann have made their way. 


Even in California they are found comfort- | 


ing the lonely stranger, who, leaving a cheer- 
ful home, has sacrificed health in pursuit of 
the “ El Dorado” of the 19th century. 


TRUTHS AND THEIR RECEPTION. 


(Concluded from page 126.) 


Not te press too hardly on the medical pro- | 


fession, however, let us turn to other cases of 
reform, affecting very different classes. 

It will be remembered, that about two years 
back a decided expression of public opinion took 
place, on the question of military discipline and 
punishments, in consequence of the death of a 
soldier having rapidly ensued after the infliction 
of 150 lashes, by order cf a court-martial at 
Hounslow ; and that the agitation thus arous- 


In the mighty field where | 


ed led to the number of 50 lashes being fixed | 
as the limit to which such sentences should for | 


the future be allowed to extend. 


The force of | 


popular feeling had seemed to render it proba- | 


ble that the entire abolition of this degrading 
mode of upholding those ‘‘noble qualities” of the 
British soldier which form so frequent a theme 
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could be inflicted, but at that period a private 
of the 54th regiment having been sentenced to 
receive 1500, his majesty, George the Third, 
was ** graciously pleased,’—to use the words 
of the general order promulgated on the occa- 
sion,—** to express his opinion that no sentence 
for corporal punishment should exceed one 
thousand lashes.” 

During the war, the punishment was so 
frequent in the British army, that it was esti- 
mated by Major Macnamara to have been sus- 
j tained by at least three-fourths of the soldiers 
in every regiment; and in 1812, it. was stated 
that the mean number of lashes inflicted 
monthly ina regiment then serving in India, 
was for some time 17,000. These facts at- 
| tracted attention, and provoked discussion in 
the House of Commons, and it was solely 
owing to such discussions and the efforts of the 
| press, that the practice became moderated in 
| the slightest degree. The opposition raised by 
military men to permitting any consideration 
of the question was such, that it was remarked 
on one occasion, when Sir Francis Burdett 
brought forward a motion with respect to it, 
that “ one would have supposed he had been 
proposing to do away with some great known 
| blessing—something containing within itself 
| the means of affording health, or plenty, or 


| security.” And in 1842, Lord Stanley, then 
Mr. Stanley expressed his conviction, that if 
the matter had been left to military men, flog- 
ging would have been continued to that hour 
in full force. A large proportion of th» officers 
of the army, it is remarked in the excellent 
work of Mr. Marshall on the system,* “ seem- 
ed to be so well satisfied with the efficacy of 
corporal punishment, however degrading and 
injurious it was popularly admitted to be, that 
they rarely considered the practicability of 
moderating its severity, diminishing its fre- 
quency, or of suggesting an adequate substi- 


| tute. Corporal punishment was considered the 


| Sine qua non, without which the discipline of 


in the British parliament, would be unavoida- | 


ble; and it was only with difficulty the minis- 
ters contrived to put off this consummation, 
and to pacify the advocates for reform by the 
concession above mentioned, coupled by gene- 
ral assurances of a strong desire ultimately to 
grant al] that was demanded. But it was by 
public opinion alone, that is to say, by the 


the army could not be maintained. ‘I am 
not the least surprised at this opinion,’ says 
Lord William Bentinck ; ‘I must not forget 
that for many years of my life, in conjunction 


' with ninety-nine hundred parts of the officers 
| of the British army, 1 entertained the same 


sentiments. It is only from long reflection, 


| from the effects of discussion, from the obser- 
| vation that since that time, though corporal 


opinion of merchants, doctors, clerks, shopkee- | 


pers, mechanics, farmers, laborers, and pri- 


vate gentlemen, as opposed to the opinions of | 


military officers, “‘ who were conversant with 
the subject, as the business of their lives,” that 
this great concession was obtained. From the 
earliest military records, down to the very hour 


punishments have diminished a hundred, 
perhaps a thousand-fold, discipline has been 
improved, and the soldier treated like a ration- 
al being, and not as a mere brute, that my 
own prejudice and that of others have given 
way. ‘* At one time.” Mr. Marshall adds, 


| “ the efficiency of an officer to command seem- 


at which the amelioration in question was | 


adopted, the fear of the possibility of such a 
step had been constantly present to the milita- 


ry mind, and predictions and protests of the | 


most alarming description had always burst 
forth at every mention of the matter. 
Up to the year 1807, any number of lashes 





| 


ed to be estimated by his disposition to inflict 
corporal punishment. ‘I understartd you have 
got a new commanding officer,’ said an officer 


* The Military Miscellany. By Henry Mar- 
shall, F. R. S. E Deputy Inspector General of 
Army Hospitals. London; Murray. 
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of one regiment to that of another ; ‘ how do you 
like him!” ‘ We like him pretty well,’ answer- 
ered the other, ‘ only he does not flog enough.’ ” 

When at length, in 1812, public opinion had 
succeeded so far asto cause a limitation of the 
number of lashes in the power of a regimental 
court-martial to 300 instead of 1000, the effect 
it produced on some military authorities was 
such as completely to overpower that which, 
in such characters, is usually considered to be 
the grand idea of life, namely, implicit subordi- 
nation. “One officer,” says Mr. Marshall, 
“ with whom I was acquainted, and who be- 
longed to the same regiment as myself, swore 
that he could not, and would not, comply 
with the order.” ‘Throughout all the struggles 
made against the system, it has been well ob- 
served, the arguments adduced by military 
officers in Parliament bore a close affinity to 
those with which a Spanish Inquisitor once en- 
deavored to justify the system pursued by that 
tribunal. “Do not imagine,” said he, “ that 
we take pleasure in autos da fé. Oh, no! it 
is by far the most painful part of our duty. 
But how can ecclesiastical discipline be carried 
on without it? Gentlemen who are not them- 
selves versed in the department over which we 
preside, are not competent judges as to the 
expediency of leaving the power in our hands, 
without which it would be altogether impracti- 
cable to maintain due subordination, and anar- 
chy and confusion would infallibly prevail.” 

The motives of the parties advocating a 
mitigation of corporal punishment were traced 
to “ an active and persevering desire to inno- 
vate upon the customs of the country, and to 
establish a corrupt popularity with the unthink- 
ing part of the community, if not to sap the 
discipline of the army, and thereby to remove 
the last bar to the introduction of democracy. 
and its consequences, anarchy and devasta- 
tion.” Since that time, however, we have seen 
the 1000 lashes reduced to 50, and none of 
these consequences have been fulfilled. It 
has turned out, that on the subject which had 
been the business of their lives, the military 
prophets were wrong, and that, as in the case 
of the cosmographers and navigators of the 
days of Columbus, who showed themselves less 
capable of forming a judgment on nautical sci- 
ence than a physician ané a priest, it would 
have been better if they had submitted with 
docility to learn the most important lesson con- 
nected with their profession, from the argu- 
ments of the shopkeepers and others composing 
the general public, to whose will they were at 
length forced to succumb, and the correctness 
of whose views they are now cofhpelled to 
acknowledge. 

Passing from military men and their preju- 
dices, we may turn for our next modern illus- 
tration to a very different class. 

Previously to the year 1844, the state of the 
banking laws in England had been a constant 
topic of complaint. Scarcely a year passed, 
in which some distresses of the country were 
not traced, and in many instances with perfect 





justice, to the total want of any sound princi- 
ple in the regulation of the paper currency of 
the kingdom. Each banking establishment was 
guided by its own judgment of what was 
practicable or prudent, and the consequences 
were a constant state of uncertainty as to the 
extent of the note issues that might take place 
from time to time, totally destructive of || 
possibility, on the part either of bankers or 
merchants generally, of calculating with pre- 
cision what might be the condition of the cir- 
culation at any given period, or under any giy- 
en circumstances. In this state of affairs, the 
very expediency of permitting a paper curren. 
cy at all was not unfrequently questioned, since 
it was contended that the advantages of econ- 
omy and convenience which it was calculated 
to bestow, were more than neutralized by the 
sad revulsions which were constantly the result 
of the capricious manner in which the issues 
were conducted ; and which, rendering impos- 
sible any exercise of foresight on the part of the 
trader, often confounded the careful and the 
improvident in ene common ruin. The ques- 
tion, therefore, was, whether the salety and 
steadiness of an entirely metallic circulation 
were not such as to render it worth while to 
forego the economy and the convenience re- 
sulting from a mixed one. 

At this period, Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd put 
forward a plan, by which the paper circulation 
might be retained, and brought within defi- 
nite laws, which should cause it to operate in 
precise ly the same manner as if the currency 
were entirely metallic, and by which the trader 
would be rendered able to calculate invariably, 
and with the minutest precision, what would 
be the state of the money market from time to 
time, under the ordinary course of commercial 
events. ‘To look at the state of supply and 
demand between the products of his own and 
of other countries was already his natural 
function, and Mr. Loyd’s plan rendered it cer- 
tain that, if he would fulfil this duty for him- 
self, it would be imposible for the future that he 
should be thrown out in his calculations by any 
unlooked-for disturbance of the circulating me- 
dium. The discovery—for like every exposi- 
tion of a perfect principle, simple as it was, it 
deserved that term—commended itself to the 
practical shrewdness of Sir Robert Peel, and 
accordingly, in 1844, he adopted it as the basis 
of the long-desired reform in the currency sys- 
tem of the country. It need hardly be said, 
however, that, like every other measure of ad- 
vancement, it was destined to meet an active 
and formidable opposition ; and perhaps, after 
what has already been written, it is still less 
necessary to add, that this opposition proceeded 
almost entirely from the bankers of London 
and their connexions, and that the strength of 
all the subsequent arguments against the mea- 
sure was derived, as a matter of course, from 
this very circumstance, and consisted, as usual, 
in the phrase we have already so often repeat- 
ed, that the opinions of those who were prac- 
tically familiar with the subject, and the large 
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majority of whom had decided against it, were 
entitled to far more weight than the abstract 
speculations of mere theorists. 

Another important illustration, from a recent 
source, suggests itself? About ten years back, 
Rowland Hill broached his plan of post-office 
reform, which, for simplicity and ingenuity, 
may also take its place in the actual records 
of discovery ; and iu this case the fact is too 
well known to need repetition, that the adop- 
tion of the measure was actually forced on the 
Government by public opinion, against the 
most energetic protests and the most persever- 
ing obstacles, placed in its way by the post 
office authorities, who were “‘ conversant with 
the subject, as the business of their lives,” 
whose opinions were received with the usual 
weight on this very score, and who could ac- 
tually have had no personal motive to resist 
the improvement, except such as was furnish- 
ed by professional prejudice, since it placed 
their official position in no danger whatever, 
and would merely have involved on their part 
a variation from the peculiar routine to which 
they had been hitherto accustomed. 
and instructive to add, may be given as follows. 
A farther example, which it will be interesting 

For the last three years, Captain Macono- 
chie, an officer in the navy, who acted some 
time back as superintendent at Norfolk Island, 
has been endeavoring to force upon the atten- 
tion of the Government a system for the treat- 
ment of transported criminals, which he terms 
the “ mark system ;” and which it was earnest- 
ly desired by the friends of progress might be 
adopted. The feature of this plan consists in 
regulating the duration of the prisoner’s sen- 
tence solely by the nature of his conduct. It 
proposes that, instead of being sentenced for a 
specified term of years, he should be sentenced 
according to the enormity of his offence, to 
earn a certain number of “ marks,” which are 
in fact to represent wages. For each day's 
labor according to its quantity, and as it 
might be well or ill performed, he wouid receive 
payment in these symbols, and thus in propor- 


means of shortening his detention. Here is a 
constant stimulus to exertion, calculated to be- 








cape from the law until he had gained the 
power of resisting temptation: because, in 
proportion as he might expend his marks upon 
these indulgences, he would prolong the time 
of his imprisonment. In Norfolk Island, Cap- 
tain Maconochie tried this plan amid every 
kind of opposition, but nevertheless, with the 
most striking results ; and, apart from practi- 
cal experience, it would be difficult to conceive 
any system more perfectly adapted to secure 
the protection of society, by rendering it cer- 
tain that no convicted criminal shall again en- 
ter its bosom until satisfactory evidence has 
been afforded that he may be safely trusted. 
But although these views, on their an- 
nouncement, were favorably received by the 
most practical and eminent philanthropists, and 
apparently also by those members of the Gov- 
ernment to whom they were submitted—more 
especially as every so-ealled preventive or re- 
formatory system, based upon opposite princi- 
ples, had without exception resulted in tota] 
failure, the expensive and much-boasted expe- 
riment at Parkhurst having been the last bitter 
disappointment—they were not destined to re- 
ceive a trial until at all events they should have 
overcome the usual obstacles from those who 
have made the subject their entire professional 
occupation. The system had been tried, as 
has been stated, at Norfolk Island by Captain 
Macomschie on his own responsibility, and 
amidst all the difficulties that the absence of 
any permanently recognized power on his part 
and the resistance of old employGes were capa- 
ble of throwing in his way, he still obtained re- 
sults that amounted to a practical demon- 
stration of the soundness of his theory ; while 
it was also ascertained that an establishment 
founded on an analogous principle at Mettray, 
near Tours, had exhibited, after prolonged ex- 
perience, a further and most astonishing con- 
firmation of its value. Under these vircum- 
stances, it may well be conceived there was 
only one thing strong enough to prevent a trial 
of the system, and that was professional preju- 


| dice. A fair and deliberate trial was all that 
tion to his diligence he would accumulate the | 


get permanent habits of cheerful industry ; | 


but it will be seen that something more is re- 
quired to insure that the offender shall have 
learned those habits of self-control which alone 
can render him fit again to encounter the 
temptations of the world. ‘To meet this point, 
Captain Maconochie urges that the criminal 
should be required to pay out of his earnings, in 
marks, for his food and all indulgences he may 
require, and also that he should be fined in 
marks for every offence he may commit. It 
is even proposed, and upon good reasons, that 
he should be permitted to purchase tobacco and 
spirits, and other fancied luxuries upon the 
same terms ; every instance of drunkenness or 
intemperance of any kind being visited with a 
heavy fine. 

In this way, he never would be able to es- 





was contended for, and its promoters were wil- 
ling to see it granted, in the first instance, in 
any establishment and under any limitations 
as regards magnitude or expense. 

In deference, however, to the universal de- 
lusion which it has been the object of these 
pages to upset, that those who had been enga- 
ged for years in practising a recognized system 
were the best persons to decide if that system 
should be altered, the proposition is understood 
to have been submitted by the Governm-nt— 
themselves favorably disposed—to the inspec- 
tors of prisons for a report on its expediency. 
That report, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
was as a matter of course unfavorable, and the 
trial therefore has been deferred. That it will 
one day be adopted, few persons who possess 
the logical faculty, coupled with a belief in the 
doctrines of Christianity being ultimately ex- 
tended from Sunday repetition to week-day 
practice, will be disposed to doubt ; but mean- 
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while, the report which was propably worded 
after the fashion of that of the cosmographers 
ai navigators of the days of Columbus, name - 

that the proposition submitted was “ not | 
Tee doubtful, but in some degree ridiculous,” 
will have the effect of prolonging for a consid- 
erable period the present modes of manage- 
ment, all of which have failed ever since the | 
world began, and which are avowedly deplor- 
ed as the opprobium of civilization. 

The same thing was observed in the case of 
the treatment of lunatics; and although Dr. 
Conolly in England, and Dr. Woodward in 
America, have succeeded in demonstrating to 
the worldethe effects of that “soothing sys- 
tem,” which at first was never spoken of by 


their colleagues in the profession—especially | 


those who were exclusively devoted to this 
branch—except with a taunt, their success 
was achieved amidst such obstacles as only 
men devoted to the cause of humanity would 
have had the constancy to undergo. 

The opposition to the new doctrines regard- 
ing the navigation laws is at present being car- 
ried on almost exclusively by those who, as 
large ship-owners, have been conversant with 
navigation asthe business of their lives; and 
the chief public demonstration against the pro- 
posed reform was made by the seamen, who 
would be most benefitted by an alteration, but 
whom it was presumed the public woild, ac- 


cording to old impulse, look upon as practical | 


authorities. In like manner, there is an oppo- 
sition going on to sanitary reform, and to the 


removal of Smithfield market, in the face of | 


the miost energetic manifestations of public 
opinion, on the part of those civic functiona- 
ries, the business of whose lives it has profes- 
sedly been to judge of the wants, capabilities, 
and welfare of the city of London. 

The catalogue of illustrations might be 
lengthened to any extent, but enough has prob- 
ably been said to induce in the mind of the 
reader sufficient doubt as to the infallibility of 
what is usually called authority, to prevent 
him for the future from voluntarily loading its 
chains upon that best gift he has received from 
his Creator, the power of examination and free 
judgment. 

Yet, notwithstanding it may thus have been | 
made plain, that the opposition of professors or 
craftsmen is always to be expected, in a gene- 
ral sense, in the case of any discovery or im- 
provement bearing upon their respective sys- | 
tems, we must still recognize that this applies, | 
as a rule, only to the majority—the routine 
followers, in short, of established things—and | 
that amongst every body of men there are ear- 
nest and original minds, capable of struggling | 
against the thraldom of their conventional usa- 


ges, and of boldly showing that they have ar- | 


rived at that height of knowledge, which has 
taught them how much they have to learn, 
and with what humility and thankfulness they | 
should receive new light. 

It would, therefore, be a serious error, if a | 
non-professional investigator were led to disre- 





pay in any given case of vaunted discovery, 
long-continued, entire, and unanimous con- 
demnation on the part of the instructed mem- 
bers of the profession to which it may apply. 
| Such a condemnation might fall upon any 
| truth, no matter how sublime, in a first genera! 
| outburst, but it could not continue, Before 
the doctrine had long been published, some 
| Nicodemus would come by night to receive its 
| lessons, and gradually a smal! band would ga- 
| ther in its defence ; a band, moreover, which 
would steadily increase, through evil report 
| and good report. If circumstances of this sort, 
therefore, are wanting in any individual in- 
| stance of an alleged new truth, we may fee! 
pretty certain that it will turn out no truth at 
all ; and although even in this case we should 
not be warranted, if we had leisure, in forbear- 
ing to examine for ourselves, it would take 
away much of the urgency of reproach for any 
temporary delay. 

Having commenced this general essay, with 
the final view of pointing out its applications 
especially to the doctrine of Homeopathy, and 
having, it may be hoped, established the point 
contended for, that the public are not justified 
in neglecting an examination of that system, 
on the ground that it has received professional 
opposition, unless it could be shown that such 
opposition has been permanently unanimous, it 
now, therefore, remains for us to inquire 
whether the system has, from time to time, 
| received that proportion of courageous individ- 
ual support, which we have admitted may in 
all such cases fairly be looked for. This inqui- 
ry will consequently form the subject of a 


third and concluding chapter. 
Sampson on Homeeopathy. 





ON MODERN HUMORISM. 


BY M. TESSIER. 


M. Tessier arrives at the following conclu- 
sions from an examination of the results obtain- 
| ed by M. Andral in his investigations of the 
condition of the blood in different diseases : 
| We have not been able to lay hold of any 
| one etiological fact having any value whatever. 

| This suffices to show that in our opinion what 

is called modern humorism, purified humorism, 
| does not and cannot exist as a medical doc- 

trine, and that consequently, organicism, or 

| the principle of the localization of disease is but 
la chimera. The title of a celebrated work 
| (* De Sedibus et Causis Morborum’) has too 
easily deceived many. The belief that the 
lesions of the solids and liquids of the body are 
the seat and cause of disease has been credu- 
lously received, and the phantom of localiza- 
tion has been pursued with a zeal worthy of a 
better result. While believing that a reform 
in medical doctrine has been accomplished, we 
| have been carried back to whatever is most 
false and most hypothetical in Galenism. It 
would seem as if medicine is never to leave 
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the track marked out for it by Hippocrates 
and Galen. Inthe sixteenth century, reform 
in medicine consisted in re-asserting the errors 
of Hippocrates, while in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries we have been content 
with Galenism. It has been thought that, by 
ornamenting it with the results of modern 
physic and chemistry, a reform has been ac- 


complished ; but we have only complicated a} 
I ) 


system in whose trammels we are yet kept. 

’ « Nothing is more dangerous in science than 
to attach importance to mere probabilities, 
and of this modern humorism furnishes us 
with a proof. For any man, who has not a 
well-defined idea of what disease really is, or 
who has not yet passed the abyss of general 
pathology, nothing seems more probable than 
the supposition that a certain number of disea- 
ses proceed from changes in the blood. The 
part this fluid plays in the economy renders this 
so easy to believe ; and how many physicians 
with Galen have believed it! Yet this belief, 
at first sight so simple and seductive, is a mere 
medical extravaganza, an absurdity unworthy 
of a serious thinker. 

*“ The history of the alterations of the blood 
is and will always be a question in semeiotics, 
and no more, inasmuch as such alterations are 
but symptoms. Supposing chemistry and the 
microscope succeeded in exposing the minutest 
modifications of this fluid, that will not convert 
a symptom into a disease, a Sicugpto a cause, 
a question of semeiology into oe of etiology. 

** He who enters on a study of the alterations 
of the blood as the cause of disease, seems to 
me to act very much as a surgeon who would 
study crepitation as a cause of fracture. It 
does not follow that he should not study crepi- 
tation, nor do I mean to assert that it is not 
highly advantageous to study the blood in dis- 
ease, by all tlre procedures that physics, chem- 
istry, and physiology have placed in our hands. 
Iam happy in adding that the labors of M 


Andral abundantly furnish the proof of this. | 


To that physician will always remain the ho- 
nor of having verified and classified a certain 
number of the alterations of the blood, and 
having furnished useful indications in semeiot- 
ics. ‘Thanks to his labors, we are now able to 
say that humorism is an error, and that the 
changes in the blood are facts.”—Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review. 


The above remarks are valuable. They in- 


dicate to our mind, that the dynamic nature of | 


disease proper may yet be acknowledged in the 
allopathic school, which would open the door 
for the admission and reception of hom«o- 
pathy. 

So long as Pathological anatomy is regard- 
ed as exhibiting the character of disease, and 
so long as chemistry and the microscope are 
relied on for the same purpose, erroneous and 
crude notions must prevail of the nature of hu- 
man maladies, and an equally erroneous mode 


| of treatnient will be employed. ‘The vital doc- 
trine of Stahl will be revived and the result 


will be favorable to the healing art. 


PROPHYLACTIC VIRTUES OF 
LADONNA AGAINST 
FEVER. 


BEL- 
SCARLET 


The Edinburg Monthly Journal contains 
an article on the above subject by Dr. New- 
bigging. ‘* We extract,” says the Western 
Lancet, ‘ only those observations which relate 
to the protective agency of belladonna.” 

Scarlet fever having prevailed in this insti- 
tution to so considerable an extent, and the 
cases having occurred in close succession, not- 
withstanding a system of separation, as com- 
plete as was possible amongst inmates residing 
under the same roof, I felt desirous to try the 
effect of belladonna as a prophylactic against 
It was an opportunity such as 
rarely occurs for the investigation of the alleged 
virtue of this drug on a large scale. 

Having ascertained the number of children 
unaffected with scarlet fever, or who were 
uncertain as to ever having had it—making, in 
all, sixty-nine—I directed that belladonna 
should be administered to them, in the propor- 
tion of one-sixth to one-fourth of a grain twice 
a-day, according to the age of each child—the 
first dose being given before breakfast, and the 
last dose at bed-time. ‘This plan was adopted 
on the 16th October. Three new cases oc- 
cured between that and the 20th. After that 
date no child was affected, nor has there been 
any instance of scarlet-fever since that period 
in the institution. ‘The use of this preventive 
was continued during upwards of five weeks. 

It may, perhaps,’ be asked why the bella- 
donna was not administered at an earlier stage 
| of the epidemic—indeed, on the first occur- 

rence of a case of scarlatina? My answer to 
this apposite question, I confess, is not perfect- 
ly satisfactory, viz.: want of faith, and hence 
confidence, in the prophylactic properties of 
belladonna, and this though aware of the re- 
| port made at the Orphan Hospital of Langen- 
dorf, in Prussia, in a family of 160 individuals, 
where belladonna having beén administered 
immediately on the occurrence of the epidemic, 
two only took the disease, 

I should now consider it my duty to lose no 
time in making use of this medicine on the first 
appearance of this disease, and I would strong- 
ly recommend the same plan of practice to 
those of the profession who are ccnnected with 
similar educational institutions, with the view, 
not merely of attempting to ward off a malady 
so uncertain in its progress, and occasionally so 
| fatal in its termination, but also with the object 

of accumulating information on a point of 
}such paramount importance to the public 
| health. 


this disease. 
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The above is one of the important discove- 
ries of Hahnemann ; and although allopathists 
are now availing themselves of it, for the inte- 
rest of the public health, yet they are so lost 
to a sense of honor in this respect, they do not 
assign to that illustrious physician the credit to 
which he is justly entitled. 

Dr. N. has not stated his doses with preci- 
sion. We presume it was the ordinary extract 
of belladonna of the shops ; and the“ one-sixth 
to one-fourth” of a grain, was thought by an 
allopathist to be an approximation of Hahne- 
mann’s doses for the same purpose ; and we 
are not sure but these doses of the extract of 
that plant was much nearer the doses of the 
homeopath than Dr. Newbigging was aware 
of; for the medicinal power of belladonna is 
much diminished by the mode of preparing the 
extract. We think the third or even the thir- 
tieth attenuation of the expressed juice of the 
green plant, would excite the organism of chil- 
‘dren more than the usual extract in the doses 
named. Dr. N.’s relation of his experience in 
the matter under notice, suggests to our mind, 
that if allopathists would undertake to test by 
careful experiment Hahnemann’s treatment of 
the scarlet fever, as well as his practice in all 
disease, they might find other points of “ para- 
mount importance to the public health.” 
When allopathists cease to venerate the author- 
ity of men, and allow themselves to feel the 
force of truth whomsoever may be the medium 
of it, we shall have hope of them ; and not un- 
til then. This confidence in “ authorities” is no 
part of our faith. We should not care a straw 
for the opinions of Dr. A., B., or C., but the truth 
should be sought industriously and persever- 
ingly, and in the most careful experiments, 
and by the most exact reasoning. Medical 
men have become subjects of ridicule with the 
intelligent on account of their loose reasoning 
on the subject of their profession, and for 
their efforts in glorifying one another on 
paper under the terms “ authorities,” “ high 
authorities,” “ highest authorities,” &c. &c. 





HAS IT COME TO THIS? 


The Allopathic schoo] of medicine claims for 
itself true honor, and an abhorrence of mean- 
ness. To such a height is this carried, that 
whoever dares to dissent from allopathic 
theories and allopathic practice is liable to be 
denounced as having betrayed his honor and 
rendered himself worthy the scorn and con- 


tempt of all men. So much of late years has 
been uttered on the dignity of the profession, by 
allopathic societies, associations, colleges and 
academies, that we were led to suspect rotten- 
ness somewhere ; that all this claim to honor, 
honesty, and dignity was but a cloak to cover 
ignorance and hypocrisy. It is well known 
| that the medical profession has always regard 
_ ed advertising in the newspapers by any of its 
members as unbecoming, and partaking of the 
movements of the quack; and all codes 
of ethics contain an express article on this 
point. The new code of ethics adopted by 
the American Medical Association, and glo- 





rified so much by medical Journals, expressly 
denounces such a mode of proceeding. Lately 
we have noticed a virtual violation of this rule 
by those who occupy high places, and if con- 
| tinued it needs no prophet to foresee that in ¢ 
short time the newspapers will be as full of 
paid “ puffs” of professors of our colleges, as of 
quack advertisements. In this city, it is 
known, that the payment of twenty-five cents 
a line will secure the insertion in our papers o 
| the largest circulation a fulsome notice of any 
| Physician written by an Editor or the Physi- 
cian himself*¥ The people do not seem to lx 
aware of this deception, and thereby are often 
deluded into misplaced confidence. Some of 
our professors have undertaken this system, 
| and on account of their heretofore high stand- 
ing, few suspect the dishonorable means to 
keep themselves before the public eye. The 
liberality of our views and feelings does not al- 
low us to object to any one who may see fit to 
advertize, we have never been friendly to con- 
| ventional rules on this subject, but let those 
| who do so, do it in a straight-forward, business- 
like manner, and not under the cloak of an 
| Editor. We do not complain that proprietors 
| of newspapers demand high pay for their 
| puffs” of medical men ; but let the people un- 
| stand they are “ puffs.” 


| 

| THE MEDICAL DIPLOMA ITS 
VALUE. 

| We are not of those who regard a medical 
| diploma a useless document. Its real value, 
| however, should be distinctly understood. ‘The 
| diploma is evidence that the possessor has read 
| medicine and surgery, attended lectures in a 
college, and passed an examination. It is no 
| evidence of talents, professional skill or even 
industry in study ; nor does it prove a thorough 
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knowledge of all that pertains to an accom- 
plished physician and surgeon. The diploma 
constitutes the owner.a regular member of the 
profession. It has no relation whatever to 
doctrines or modes of practice. 


it is not- bound by any thing it contains, or 


any thing it implies to embrace particular the- 
ories, doctrines or modes of practice in his pro- 


fession ; he is left free in these respects, being | 


under no obligation to the colleges or his col- 


leagues what doctrine in medicine he adopts. | 
The regular members of the profession, there- | 


fore, are those who hold diplomas, and whoever 
undertakes, by word or act, to deprive such of 
their standing as regular members of the pro- 
fession on account of doctrines and practice, is 
guilty of an outrage. 

A disciple of Galen, of Brown, of Broussais, 
of Thompson, or of Hahnemann, if he holds a 
diploma from an institution with chartered 
power to confer it, is a regular member of the 
profession, and should not be deprived of the 
honor thus bestowed upon him, but in a legal 
way. Norcan the absurdity of the doctrines 
he may embrace, become the basis of a cause 
of action in this country for such a purpose. 
When, therefore, the followers of Galen, Brown, 
Broussais and Forbes, assume that they alone 
are the “regulars,” and dgnounce the disciples 
of Hahnemann as “ irregular,” although pos- 
sessing the same diploma as themselves, they 
are not only guilty of folly, but of crime, in at- 
tempting to deprive a portion of their col- 
leagues of the standing which the law of the 
country has assigned to them. 

The lofty claims of allopathists to exclusive 


regularity isas baseless as their theories and | 


doctrines, and in the end will prove as injurious 
to them professionally as their practice is to 
the sick. 


DISCOVERY BY AN ALLOPATHIST. | 


A writer in a Pittsburgh paper in a long ar- 
ticle against Homeopathy, has the following : 


“ How such silly conceits and such a do-no- 
thing practice should have succeeded, even for 
a short time, to gull so many individuals, would 
be truly surprising, if we did not know the 
natural tendency of the human mind towards 
the novel and marvellous, and the unscrupulous 
spirit of charlatanry. It is, if not impossible, 
certainly in the highest degree, improbable, 
that the doses professed to be given by the 


Homeopathists can cause any material change, | 


except by mental impressions in the functions 
of the body in health or disease. 


The holder of 


137 


66 rr - . . 
I'he masses of society are incapable of ap- 
preciating the real condition of the science of 
| medicine, but it is astonishing to see the nu- 
| merous instances of credulity continually exhi- 
| bited on this subject, by men of great moral 
| . sae . 
| worth and general intelligence—men who, in 
| many other matters, would reject an irration- 
| al proposition as an insult to their understand- 
ing—who would spurn boastful ignorance and 
unblushing pretence as something to be loathed 
—and yet, nevertheless, surrender themselves, 
body and conscience, into the keeping of the 
veriest fools or vilest knaves in creation, when 
| they approach them in the capacity of a med- 
ical empiric !” 

Allopathists are a remarkable class of men ; 
after they reach the age of forty years they 
have no ‘‘ tendency” to “the novel and mar- 
vellous,” but all the world beside, they say, 
have a “natural tendency” in that direction. 
This is the reason, according to this Pittsburgh 
scribbler, why so many embrace Homeopathy 
This is, what some allopathists would term, a 
Our own 


opinion of it we shall not attempt to express. 


most profound intellectual effort. 


“The masses of society are incapable of 
appreciating the real condition of the science 
of medicine.” It 
should read, a majority of allopathic physicians 
then it would express a 


This is clearly a blunder. 


are incapable, &c. : 
truth. ‘ The masses of society” in this coun- 
try are the most correct thinkers in the world, 
they are seldom, if ever wrong, but should 
they be so, there is a sort of self-adjusting 
among them, that sets 
‘‘The masses of society” begin 


power, very soon 
them right. 
| to appreciate the allopathic science of med- 
| icine, and they look upon it as not only one of 
the greatest “ humbugs” of the day ; but they 
also perceive that by its pernicious agency the 
most affectionate relations have been severed ; 
and thousands of widows and fatherless chil- 
| dren are wasting away by mourning and pover- 
| ty, because husbands and fathers have found 


premature graves, by means of that agent of 


| the Devil—allopathy. 

That man who regards the people of this 
country incapable of investigating and appre- 
ciating any subject, in which their interest is 
concerned, could not, certainly, have been ed- 
ucated in America ; but if there be such a one 
|among us, a native-born citizen, then it is 

plain he is forsaken of Gop, and demented. 

«“ The masses of society” are declaring against 
allopathy and in favor of homeopathy ; and 
it is as impossible for allopathists to prevent the 
one, and the rejection of the 


} 


| adoption of th 
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other, as it is for the senior members of the 
profession to comprehend “ similia similibus 


How long, Doctor, will it take to cure me ? 


The answer should be. 





I don’t know. [| 


curantur.’ The thousands of “the masses of | may take three, six, twelve or twenty-fou; 
society” who positively know they are daily | months. ‘Those who are afflicted with chron; 
recovering of maladies by homeopathic reme- | diseases, should be told that it is unreasonable 





dies, which years of trial of allopathic failed to 
accomplish, are so many trumpet-tongued 
truth-telling witnesses,which the world of man 
will not attempt to gainsay. As of old, so it 
is now, “ I was once blind, but now I see.” I 
was sick, allopathy could not cure me, I am 
now well, and homeopathy did it. This is the 
testimony which will overthrow allopathists 
and allopathy. 


It is impossible that the doses of medicine | 


given by the homeopathists can have any 
effect. The people reply, we have 
them ourselves, and we have the highest pos- 
sible evidence of their efficacy—consciousness. 


tried 


Now “ it is, if not impossible, certainly in the 


highest degree improbable,” that medical treat- | 


ment founded upon such evidence can be re- 


garded quackery, or that those who are its prac- 
titioners will be avoided for the “ veriest fools | 


or vilest knaves in creation.” 

“ Men of great moral worth and general in- 
telligence” do ‘‘spurn boastful ignorance and 
unblushing pretence as something to be loath- 
ed.” This is taking place daily, as the Pitts- 
burgh writer shows, in the reception by such 
persons of homcopathia and homeopathists ; 
and in their rejection of allopathy and allopath- 
ists. 


SPEEDY CURES. 
The people universally believe in the speedy 
cure of diseases. This is an error of a very 
pernicious tendency. Physicians are at fault 


in this matter, for too many are ever ready to 


promise quick cures, although thousands upon 
thousands of cases prove that generally such 
promises are founded in ignoramce or hypocrisy. 

Every disease proper, requires time to cure it. 
When Hahnemann stated that it would take 
two years to cure some forms of chronic disea- 
ses, he was ridiculed by the profession, and 
even some of his pretended disciples at the 
present day, join the opposition, against this 
doctrine ; nevertheless the remark is true as is 
known by every candid and experienced phy- 
sician. ‘The honor of the profession, the safety 
of the sick, and much of the happiness of man, 


demand that this serious error should be | 


corrected. 


| to look for a speedy cure. We could relate 


| numerous instances which show how important 
it is to instruct patients on this subject. 

| About six years ago we saw a lady and 
| gentleman of this city, who were predisposed 
| to phthisis pulmonalis, which was present in 
the ... 


ent stage. The gentleman had had 
two attacks of bleeding from the lungs. 


These 
persons were under treatment for three years 

and were cured. For the last three years they 
have not needed the services of a physician 
a . 

| They do not, to use their own language to us a 


few days ago “even take a cold.” From t! 


|.experience of others, and our own, we cannot 
be mistaken in the value of a long and unin- 
| terrupted homeopathic treatment of chron 
| affections of the chest. 


Seven years ago a young lady was expecto- 


rating pus; had hectic fever; was almost 


| Strengthless; was much emaciated; had 
uterine hemorrhage, &c. This case was almost 
| cured, but it was on account a continued ho- 


This pa 


tient visited us lately, and said, that she had in- 


meeopathic treatment for four years. 


creased so much in flesh and strength, that sl 
wished to know if it was her improving health 


A gentleman with clearly-marked phthisis 


pulmonalis, pronounced by his allopathic phy- 


sicians beyond the reach of medicine, is now 
enjoying good health after eighteen month: 
homeopathic treatment. 
Every physician of the Hahnemannian 
| school could report if they would, cases similar 
to those, which show that in chronic diseases 
especially we must make haste slowly. 


| ‘Those numerous cases of costiveness or con- 
stipation, as they are improperly termed, can al! 
| be cured by a continued treatment of from 

three to six months ; some of them, however, 
| yield in as many weeks. 

Chronic affections of the eyes ge. ‘ly 
| speaking, can be permanently cured, by a very 
|long treatment. It is useless to undertake 
| these diseases, unless the subjects of them are 
willing to submit to treatment for two or three 
| years. 
In acute diseases the period is much shortet 
|The homeopathic treatment of these affec- 
tions, when compared with the allopathic, di- 


minishes the time about one half; and yet 
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patients from the instructions of allopathists 
expect, for example, that a severe pneumonia 
should be cured in two or three days. It is 


also believed that the pain of an acute rheu- | 


matism should be removed in a few hours, or 
instantly, but as this cannot be done, dissatis- 
faction in this respect leads to a change in the 
medical attendant, and one is selected who 
promises immediate relief. This error in re- 
gard to time in the cure of diseases is full of 
mischief; it is a wide open door for the admis- 
sion of the grossest quackery ; it leads to that 
practice termed “‘ heroic” by allopathists, which 
lays the foundation for a life of suffering, and 
a premature death. Observe the thousands 
of pale, weak and sickly-looking persons in 
our large cities, who for the sake of a spee- 
dy cure, have yielded to large and repeated 
to 


bleedings ; to large doses of mercury: a 


continued use of quinine and other drug 
as pernicious. 

Listen to the denunciations of homeopathy 
by those who were unwisely promised a speedy 
cure ; but after a trial of a few days or a 
month, found no benefit; but if these persons 
had been told the truth, their health might 
have been restored, and the credit of the only 
safe and certain treatment would have been 
preserved. 

Therefore, let the people understand that to 
fix a time for the cure of any disease is falla 


cious. 


ATTENUATED MEDICINE. 


Professor Small in his introductory address 
delivered in the Homeopathic medical college 
of Pennsylvania, and published in the Quar- 
terly Homeopathic Journal, has the follow- 
ing which we present to sceptics in home- 
opathia. “It is very absurd,” they say, “ t 
suppose that an attenuated dose can affect a 
sick person favorably ;” notwithstanding they 
admit, that an attenuated miasm 


him sick : such is the consistency of modern | 


theory and practice. 
ter in a true light, we shall not overlook the 


physiological fact, that a vital principle exer- | 


: =< 
cises supreme control both in health and in | 
all 
times, either favorably or unfavorably by dy- | 


disease, susceptible of being affected at 


namic agencies. 
It is absurd to preconcert the extent of me- 


dicinal action upon the size of the dose ; for | 


the invisible vascula of the smaller vessels may 


| without delay. 


gs almost 


has made | 


But if we view the mat- | 





the senses, and, by a vital process, the whole 


| system may be subjected to its influence.” 





The petition of the Hahnemann Academy 
of Medicine will be mailed to every Homeo- 
| pathic physician of the State, whose address 
}can be ascertained. They are requested to 
| obtain as many names to the petition as pos- 
sible, and transmit them to the Legislature 


It 


physician of our school, and every friend of 


is presumed that every 


Homeopathy in this State will feel that their 


own interest is concerned in this important 


movement of the Academy, and will act 


promptly and efficiently. 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
is a remarkable example of the adage “ every 
That 


alarmed lest its readers should suspect it favor- 


dog must have his bone.” veriodical is 


ing homeopathy. It may rest easy, for none 
but the most illiterate of the profession would 
deem it possible for that Journal to have fixed 


principles on any subject in medicine. 


Allopathic physicians of this city have turn- 
ed politicians, a rather poor trade; but unlike 
what ever happened among them in their pro- 
fession, they agree to a man, to oppose the 
‘lection to office of one who favors ho- 
pon 
rhis 


small men are well 


any 


meeopathia. is a small business, but 


adapted to it. 


Our friend, Dr. ———., insists that allopath- 
ists are demented. He is a learned man, of 
unusual observation and of large experience. 
He argued the point ingeniously and ably for 
an hour the other evening, but failed to con- 
vince us, although many of his facts were for- 
cible, even startling. 

Jahr’s Clinical Guide, or Pocket Repertory 
for the Treatment of Acute and Chronic 
Diseases. Translated by Chas. J. Hempel, 
M.D. New-York: Wm. Kadde. Price 
$1,590. 


This is a very useful work. It is conveni- 
It is a repertory, and we 


We 


ent for the pocket. 
think it the best that has yet appeared. 
use it daily in our own practice. 
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CINE. 
A public meeting of the Academy was held 
at Hope Chapel, Broadway, on Wednesday 
evening, 9th inst, at which the President, Dr. 
Jno. F. Gray, delivered his Inaugural Address, 
as follows : 


GentLemen: One of the purposes of this 
Academy is the teaching of the science of 
Medicine ; and for the effective fulfilment of 
this purpose, it is proposed to apply to the 
Legislature of the State for the appointment 
of a Board of Examiners from its body, who 
may recommend successful candidates to the 
State for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
The plan of the Academy does not contem- 
plate the erection of another monopoly ; the ap- 
pointment of a Board of six or seven t»achers, 
with the exclusive title of Professor, and the 
exclusive power to grant or sell the degrees ; 
nor does it exact of its candidates that they 
shall have attended the lecture of its teachers, 
or those of any other incorporated college of 
teachers. It proposes that the Candidate, 
whether he come from this Academy or any 
other institution of Medical learning, or from 
any private teachers of Medicine, shall be ex- 
amined by an impartial Board, who shall not 
be pecuniarily interested in the business of 
teaching ; and that the examination shall be 
so conducted as fully and fairly to test the 
knowledge of the Candidate and at the same 
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appointed in several of the German States {or 
the examination of the doctors from the Unj- 
versities before permitting them to practise 
their profession. 

The theory of this Institution is, that th: 
people require some other voucher for the quali 
fications of the young Doctor than the diploma 
given to him by the Professors of the university 
at which he completed his studies ; because, 
these Professors being engaged in a competi. 
tion with other schools for numbers of gradu. 
ates, would have a strong bias in favor of th 
candidate, however deficient in knowledge }y. 
might be—a bias too strong for the safety , 
the sick. Accordingly, the Government con. 
stitutes a suitable number of Physicians, not 
Professors, a board of License, who are charged 
with the duty of making a rigorous investiga 
tion of the candidate's qualifications, and wh 
are compelled to keep a full record of th 
whole procedure in each case, under whic 
each Examiner writes his vote, admitting o: 
rejecting the candidate. The whole is und 
the surveillance of the Government, and 
carefully inspected by the Ministry of th: 
Public Health. Since this excellent systen 
—simple, upright and perfect in operation— 
was adopted in Denmark and Prussia, now 


| some 50 years, the most beneficial results hay: 


time to exemplify the fulness and fairness of | 


such test in every case. In the undivided opi- 
nion of the Academy, the great need of the 
State in respect to Medical education is the 


reformation of the present system of examina- | 


tion ; not the creation of more monopolies, nor 


the invigoration of the pernicious system | 
| ciable effect on our Medical Colleges. 


which already flourishes but too well, by the 
grants of larger sums of money than those that 
are already wasted on them from the coffers 
of the State ; but the patient and faithful in- 
quiry at the hand of each of the new aspirants 
for the honor of Medicine and for the sacred 
trusts of the sick-room, if he have the know- 
ledge—so diversified and profound, so exact 
and entire—which those honors and trusts, 
the demands of the State and the wants of 
the sick, wounded and dying, require of him. 
If the examination be made a verity, if it be 
made by the Government what it should be, 
the demand for more knowledge will assuredlv 
produce the supply, it will beget the industry 
and assiduity on the part of the student ne- 
cessary to put him in indisputable possession 
of his degree, and it will as certainly make the 
student find and follow the teachers, whether 
private or public, known to fame or awaiting in 
obscurity the development of their career, who 
can give him the precious aids he must obtain. 

The force of this maxim, that the demand 
will create the supply, is fully shown by the 
results which have flowed from the “ Staats 
Examen,” or State Examination—a Board 





flowed from it on a large scale ; indeed, a ney 
era in teaching Medicine and all its collatera 
sciences has broken upon Germany, and its 
benefits, especially in Physiology, Chemistry 
and Pathology, are felt by the whole civilized 
world. A somewhat similar practice has been 
established by the Government of the United 
States for admission into the Army and Navy 
Medical service, with known and very striking 
results so far as these branches of the publi 
service is concerned; but the demand as t 
numbers is too small for it to have any appre- 


The Academy proposes to adopt this method 
of examination and to require of its candidates 
not only a full knowledge of the various aud 
opposing modes of practice in Allopathy, but 
also an equally intimate acquaintance with the 
theory and practice of Homeopathy. 

In this requirement it supplies a manifest 
deficiency in the existing system of medical 
examination and instruction. The schools not 
only do not teach nor require an dequaintance 
with the researches and records of Homeo- 
pathy, but they discourage this acquirement 
on the part of students and refuse themselves 
to investigate them. 

Homeopathy, right or wrong, has neverthe- 
less taken a deep hold on the mind of the 
civilized world, and, whether the schools wil! 
or no, it must form a part, and that a most 
important one, of both public and _ private 
teaching in medicine. 

Already have we here in the State of New- 
York more than 300,000 popular adherents to 
this mode of practice, of whom 60,000 resid 


in New-York and Brooklyn ; and this party 


includes in its ranks a very large proportion 0! 
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the men and women of talent and educa- 
tion in the State—and of the regular gradua- 
ted and licensed physicians and surgeons of 
the State, not less than 300 are avowed practi- 
tioners of Homeopathy, beside a considerable 
number who are privately testing it on them- 
selves and their patients. 

A similar conditon of the system exists in | 
several of the States of the republic ; and in 
Pennsylvania there is a regularly incorporated 
school of Homeopathy, which though or- 
ganized upon the objectionable plan of the col- 
leges of the common practice, is in successful 
operation as to numbers and money, and 
serves at least to mark the truth of what we 
assert respecting the advancement of our cause 
in the public faith. 

In Germany the system steadily advances, 
as also in Russia, Italy, Spain and Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. In Vienna the hospital of 
the Sisters of Mercy with its enormous roll of 
1,500 patients, continues to employ our prac- 
tice, after many years of uninterrupted expe- 
rience ; as ought to be the case here. 

In Bavaria by an express decree of the Gov- 
ernment, patients in all the public Hospitals and 
other charities, are permitted to have Homeo- 
pathic physicians in attendance if they choose. 

In Russia the Government has, by an impe- 
rial ukase, provided carefully for the distribu- 
tion of Homeopathic remedies throughout its 
vast domains. 

The people of Great Britain have recently | 


done very much for the new practice, by the | 


founding of infirmaries in all the principal ci- 
ties, towns, and by organizing a powerful as- 
sociation of the nobility and gentry, amounting 
to some 1,300, for the publication of popular 
essays on the subject, and are now founding 
a large Hospital in London. The infirmaries 
appear to be well supported by the liberality 
of the opulent, and they are dispensing reme- 
dies to the sick poor on a large scale. 

In Brunswick the Duke has promulgated a 
decree permitting medical men to practise 
Homeopathy. ‘This proceeding was rendered 
necessary by the prosecution of the late vene- 
rable Dr. Muhlenbein for preparing his own 
remedies, instead of ordering them from the 
apothecaries, who enjoy a monopoly of their | 
business by law. 

Having such a hold on the public faith, and be- 
ing in 99-100ths of cases adopted and practised 
by members of the regular faculty here and 
everywhere, the Academy deems its claim on 
the Government of this State to grant it the abil- 
ity to dispense the Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
a valid claim upon this ground alone. 

The system, right or wrong, has exhibited 
abundant testimony of its vigor and vitality. 
First promulgated in 1796, more than fifty 
years since, it has steadily though slowly ad- | 
vanced, encroaching everywhere, step by step, 
upon the domains of Allopathy, receding at no 
point, ever gaining new adherents in the pro- 
fession and never losing one by relapse or 
retrocession. 


At all points met by the same bitter anta- 
gonism in aud out of the profession, it has with- 
stood the irony, the ridicule and the erroneous 
statements of every kind which its ready and 
powerful opponents have brought to bear 


| against its advances—ever patiently pointing to 


its beneficent fruits at the bedside of the sick, 
as at once the best possible reply to all a prio- 
ri demonstrations of its fallacy, and the surest 
rejoinder to assaults of a baser character. 

One by one have the decrees of despotic 
governments against it been repealed; book 
after book, written to insure its speedy destruc- 
tion, has disappeared from the face of society ; 
associations formed and prosecutions underta- 
ken for its extinction, by legal force and by 
voluntary co-operation, have been al! succes- 
fully abandoned ; and here is to-day Homose 
pathy, bearing the same traits of vigorous de- 
velopment and giving the same promise of 
perpetuity as if not one of these decrees had been 
uttered, not one of these books of controversy 
been published, a single association of exclusion 
formed, nor a prosecution undertaken. 

As an additional presage of the durability of 
our system, we may advert to the state of its 
literature, which, though marked in some few 
instances by glaring deficiencies, is on the 
whole in a prosperous condition. First, we 
have the preliminary Essays of Hahnemann, 
(one of which has been within a few months 


| reprinted by the British Homeopathic Associa- 


tion: ) then the Organon, now in its seventh 
edition ; and, lastly, his great work on Chro- 
nic Diseases, the fourth edition of which was 


| issued in Germany in the 85th year of its 


author’s age. Then follows the Materia Med- 
ica Pura, which is continually coming from the 
press, either entire or in abridgments, in every 
civilized country on the globe. 

The work on Acute Diseases, by Dr. Hart- 
man, has been rendered into French and Eng- 
lish, and has in Germany passed through sev- 
eral editions. 

Jahr’s Manual has had several German edi- 
tions, four or five in English, and two or three 
in French ; and his last great work, the Symp- 
tomen Codex, finished scarcely a year since, is 
already nearly exhausted. 

The parent Journal of Homeopathy, (the 
Archives,) published by Stapf, is now in the 
27th year of its unabated career. 

The British Jgarnal of Homeopathy, many 
copies of which circulate in the United States, 
has reached the 5th volume, and gives abund- 
ant promise, by its liberality and energy, of a 
long and useful course. 

In this country we have one quarterly Jour- 
nal for the profession, issued in Boston, and 
the American Journal for popular distribution. 

Beside these standard works of the school, 
and the Journals enumerated, we have a large 


) number of works scientific and popular, which 


it is not necessary to cite, but many of which 
are performing tasks of much virtue for the 
aid of physicians and for the propagation of 
the cause. 
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also on another and a higher ground. We 
assert, on proofs which can be adduced in 
abundance, that Homeopathy is an acknowl- 
edged part of the medical art of the present 
day ; ; that its truth has already been sufficient- 
ly admitted by able and leading men of the 
Old School, although many, perhaps all, of 
these have made reservations as to the unis 
versality of its application. 

In support of this position, I take the lib- 
erty to make use of a few of the quotations 
contained in a recent work. 

[These quotations are omitted. } 

There should be no coercion on the part of 
the State in this matter of medical doctrines, 
for very obvious reasons; but the State should 


undertake to aid in the advancement of Medi- | 
cal Science by measures which shall permit 


the conflict of opinions among the members of | 
the profession to take place in the presence of 
the learners of that science—it should open a 
fair field and show no favor to any combatant 
in the lists. 

Sach is not now the case. 
State is there room for a chair of Homeopa- 
thy, nor isthere room in any Board of Exam- 
iners for the presence of a Homeopathic phy- 
sician. 

Our system is not only not taught to candi- 
dates of medicine and surgery, but their ears 


are filled to stunning with denials of its truth, | 


and with entreaties and warnings not to ex- 
amine nor test its pretensions. ‘We contend 
that they should have a chance to hear the 
other side, an opportunity to judge for them- 
selves, before going to the difficult and but too 
often dangerous task of their lives. As the 
case now stands, there is a kind of coercion of | 
conformity with the Old School, sustained by | 
the State, which ought to be abolished. A 
Board of Examination should be \created, 
which should be empowered, nay, commanded 
by law to examine the candidate in all the ex- 
isting methods of practice. 
The relation of the government towards the 
sick, is not justly that of a chooser of his phy- 
sician—a judge of the values of discordant 


modes of practice—but it is that of an efficient | 


witness that the men who bear its licenses are 
learned in the Art of Healing; that they 
kuow the structure and functions of the hu- 
man body, the forms and powgys of medicines, 
and that they are well acquainted with all 


the various theories and practical results of | 


theirlearned and skilful predecessors in the art. 
It is to our mind so self-evident, that this 
constitutes the whole duty of the State in the 


matter of Medical Science, that we would not, | 


if we could gain our petition, ask for powers 
which should enable us to exact conformity with 


our theory and practice, although we consider | 


them ef the utmost importance to the true 
honor, happiness and usefulness of the mem- 


bers of the medical profession, and of inesti- | 
mable value to the sick and dying. We hold | 


that a forced conformity in medicine is as ty- 


We put our claim for the power we seek 


Nowhere in the | 
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rannical and inexpedie nt as it is in theology, 
and that its fruits would be as injurious to per- 
sonal progress in our art as is the other to per- 
sonal purity in morals. 

To render the principles of any art opera- 
tive in another, we must so convey thei to 
him asthat in perfect freedom he ‘sees the 
truth, and by a process of his own adapts them 
to his rational faculty, so that they become 
as much his property as if he had discovered 
them himself. It is thus, and only thus, that 
@ pupil can be made a master; he must learn 
the principles so thoroughly, digest them so 
perfectly, that, under the affinities of his mora! 
and intellectual life, they become assimilated 
to and a component part of his very being. A 
forced or external assent to principles which 
he has not so appropriated, fills his mind with 
vague fancies which fatigue and perplex him, 
even to the loathing of all research ; and it 
removes from the sense of capacity to perform, 
| from himself, real exercises of skill in his nom- 
inal art or profession ; it paralyzes alike his 
love of the objects of his art and his power of 
accomplishing them. 

That some ideas of the similitude or accord 
between the forces of remedies and the dis- 
eases which they cure, enter into the minds of 
medical men of the Old School, is shown from 
the quotations made by Hahnemagn, from 
many of the elder authors, and particularly 
from those of Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Para- 
celsus, Stahl and Hoffinan. It is openly shown 

| in the writings of Hufeland, Forbes, Liston, 
| Combe, Fletcher and Milligen of our times; 
and nothing is more frequently said by Allopa- 
thic physicians in conversation with Homeo- 
pathists, than that they believe there is truth, 
great truth, in the law similia similibus, but 
that they do not believe in the minute doses of 
the New School. Were this a fitting occa- 
sion for such a polemical essay, I think I could 
show from the various ingenious attempts of 
able writers of the Old School to explain the 
specific adaptation of several of the drugs to 
| the diseases they are known to cure without 
producing other sensible effects, that the Ho- 
| meeopathic law of cure has been, and is more 
| frequently (though perhaps not sharply) con- 
| templated by the prescriber, than even he is 
| willing to admit to himself. 
' 
| 





If, then, the Homeopathic method be a 
tacit part, as we have shown it to be, of the 
lucubrations of many of the Old School, cana 
any sufficient reason be shown why a system- 
| atic knowledge of it should not be required of 
every student who comes to the State author- 
ities for a diploma or testimonial that he is a 
thoroughly instructed physician? If there be 
gross fallacies in it, let him study it, that he 
may be able to defend himself and his patients 
from their influence ; but if haply, as a whole, 
| it proves a better system than the dominant 
| one, let him be enabled to apply its benefits 
with promptness, and without the terrible labor 
of suddenly acquiring a new art, under the 
| distracting pressure of great peril and suffering. 


j 
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Were the Government a competent tribunal 
for the trial of the great question at issue be- 
tween the two schools, it would be incumbent 
on us to show, by appropriate testimony and 
argument, that Homeopathy presents the only 
philosophic guide in the choice of remedies, 
and that, consequently, it is the first real con- 
tribution to a rational art of healing. Wesies 
lieve it would not be difficult to establish! this 
proposition clearly and irrefragably, evem be- 
fore an enlightened non-professional audience. 
Indeed, this work has been repeatedly done for 
the profession by Hahnemann and by several 
of his ablest disciples, of whom we may cite 
Moritz Muller of Dresden, Rau of Giessen, 
and Dr. Channing of this city. Dr. Channing’s 
essay is entitled the “ Reformation of Medical 
Science demanded by Inductive Philosophy,” 
and is devoted to the proposition that ‘* Homeo- 
pathy is the first successful generalization of 
the powers of the Materia Medica ;” and it is 
perhaps no more than a just tribute to the 
learning, the humanity and the genius of its 
gifted author, to say that this unanswered and 
unanswerable work is an honor to the cause | 
he so thoroughly embraced, and to the medical | 
character of the country which gave him | 
birth. The late lamented Gram, the founder | 
of Home@opathy in the Western world, pub- | 
lished, on his first arrival in this country, in 
1826, a brief but powerful pamphlet on this | 
subjett, from the German of Hahnemann, en- 
titled ** The Spirit of the Homeopathic Doc- 
trine,”’ which no man of the Old School has 





attempted to answer. 

But, while maintaining with perfect truth | 
and unanimity the importance of Homeopa- | 
thy to the right understanding of the Materia | 


Medica, and to the safe administration of rem- 
edies by medical men of all sects and of all 
coming times, we found no claim on the Go- 
vernment from this ground, because we con- | 
demn any and all interference, direct or indi- 
rect, with the tenets of medical science or art, | 
on thé part of any Government, as a despo- 
tism in principle and a tyranny in practice, | 
alike subversive of the rights of physician and 
patient, and detrimental to all freedom of in- | 
quiry and all sound medical education. 

As the final consideration of this discourse | 
I will say that the Academy craves the aid of 
the State in the way indicated, that the mem- 
bersmnow living may raise the standard of med- 
ical education within their own ranks. 

It is our earnest wish to discharge a great 
dut¥ toward our successors; we wish, by 
placing before them stronger incentives to re- 
search than does the present system, to make | 
them better students than we have been. 

As the usages of the profession now are, our | 
system. which requires far more real knowl- | 
edge for its just administration than does the | 
old, must continue to be most imperfectly, nay, 
most culpably administered in this country. 

We lack, in all this most happy land, the | 
painstaking perfectness of academic learning | 
‘and of preliminary medical learning, which | 
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our profession of both Schools possess in Ger- 
many, and, in fact, throughout the Continent 
of Europe. This deficiency is sad enough in 
the Old School, but its effect in ours is a 
thousand-fold worse. The man of good strong 
preparation in Allopathic practice will, for rea- 
sons which it is needless for me here to cite, be 
as apt to follow as to lead in a consultation 
with a brother Allopathist of very slight liter- 
ary and scientific attainments. Empiricism, 
in its highest sense, is the strong fortress of Old 
School practice, and the ignorant physician has 
often as sharp a memory of practical results, 
beth good and evil. as his abler colleague. 

Such is not the case with Homeopathy. 
The Materia Medica must be read—nay, ex- 
plored, perpetually to discover the relation of 
accord or similitude between each case of dis- 
ease and its suitable remedy ; no possible ef- 
fort of genius nor conceivable strength of 
memory can be trusted in place of this eternal 
vigilance. 

And for the right, not to say dexterous, 
performance of this inevitable task an ex- 
actitude and extent of knowledge in the 
languages is of the highest conceivable value. 

Moreover, as perfect a knowledge of Phy- 
siology and Pathology as the state of these 
sciences will admit, is ever necessary to the 


| . ° ‘ 
| true Homeopathist; for by these aids, and 


by these only, can he so appreciate the value 
of symptoms as to be able to know which of 
them it is essential for him to cover by his 
remedy, in order to attain in each case the 
highest aim and end of his art. 

This kind of knowledge, though of use to the 
Physician of the old school, and indispensable 
to an exalted rank among his colleagues, is 


| not indispensable to his choice of remedies ; 
] - . . 
for his choice depends on the revolutionary 


and violent processes which they are capable 
of producing by classes or groups in common, 
such as vomiting, purging, stupefaction of the 
senses, &c, &c.—not on the specific charac- 
teristics in detail which can only be disclosed 
by trials on the healthy and which form an 
important natural alliance with the charac- 
teristic symptoms of disease. Now to. trace 


| this alliance in a case requiring the skill of art 


imposes the deeply interesting task on the 
Homeopathist of reviewing the play of the 
functions in a healthy state and a study of 
them in an analogous disease; and this re- 


| view and study is not for the transcendental 


purpose of discovering the quantitative or 


| qualitative changes in the vital powers of the 


sufferer, (an eternal ignis fatuus in the old 
school on which it affects to found its indica- 
tions of art,) but for the plainly practical pur- 
pose of selecting a specific counter-force 
which experience has shown to be a true, di- 
rect, unfailing remedy. 

Moreover, this knowledge is very important 


| to enable the Homeopathist to meet a dilem- 


ma of very frequent occurrence in the present 
imperfect state of the Materia Medica—name- 
ly, the cases in which the records of the Ma- 
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teria Medica do not afford him an apt and 
perfect similimum. 4 

Here he can attack but one wing of the 
disease at a time ; and Pathology -alone can 
inform him which symptoms the safety of his 
patient demands of him to atiack first and /| 


strongest. 
These two departments of human knowl 


edge, Pharmacopynamics and Pathology, are 
growing with enormous rapidity, and, Sane 
early and earnest training, the student of 
Medicine without facility in the 
modern languages (especially the 

and French) cannot keep such “pace with 
their progress as to do the justice to his patients 
which the cause of Homeopathy and of hu- 
manity will claim at his hands. Without the 
legal ability to examine candidates of Medi- 
cine and the consequent influence on teaching 
which such power confers, we cannot prepare 
our successors for the righteous discharge of 
the duties which time, by removing us, will 
devolve on them; and our good cause must 
continue to suffer as it now does in the house 
of its friends. 

Gentlemen of the Academy, at your request 
I have glanced at the manifold topics contain- 
ed in your relations with the State as a body 
incorporated by one of its enactments ; as an 
association of Physicians seeking, in an open, 
free and honorable manner, to do a lasting 
benefit to the next and succeeding generations, 
by effecting an organic change in the medical 
education of the State. 

The nature of the subject, to say nothing 
of my want of time and abilities, precludes its 
full discussion in the short space allotted to a 
single lecture: and I should quit it with very 
great dissatisfaction, did I not feel well assured 
that you would take ampler means to press 
your just claims on the attention of the Legis- 
lature during its present session. 

Permit me, gentlemen, before taking the 
chair to which you have kindly called me, to 
congratulate you on the vantage ground which 
you have gained by your recent act of asso- | 
ciation. You have not only taken one impor- 
tant 4tep toward insuring that the increase of 
practitioners demanded by the popular growth 
of our cause shall consist of rightly qualified 
students of the whole science of Medicine, but 
you have brought yourselves into such person- 
al relations as to forestall and heal the differen- 
ces which invade the ranks of our profession 
of every school. 

You have moreover combined under such 
auspices and laws as to ensure a good result 
with respect to the practical skill of each dili- 
gent member of the Academy, and also to pro- | 
duce a zealous and harmonious adherence to | 
the great leading maxims of the Homeopathic 
system. 

This trait of your association has given me | 
more pleasure than I have words to express ; | 
it has made me proudly willing to stand here | 
and avow and defend the public purpose of | 
the Academy ; to show that you propose to! 


aid in the propagation of a mild and beneficia 
reform in the art of Healing by means as free 
as is the air we breathe or the waters we 
drink ; that you will teach the science of 
medicine by a competition which can have 
no other incentive and no other goal than t 
ifmpart the greatest sum of knowledge in the 
ia sc manner and at the least possi- 

pense to the learner; and that you free- 
ly iiyite any regularly authorized physician 
or surgeon, who chooses to become a membe; 
of your Academy, to take the chances, which 
his genius and learning and skill may give 
him, to win from you the classes whom you 
talents or the combined forces of your Institu- 
tion may have drawn within its walls. 

With ineffable gratification do I say to al] 
such in your behalf, and to the student and 
likewise to the world: Let him who merits 
it bear the palm; that the interests of the 
sick, the needs of the bright young aspirant 
and the true honor and dignity of a liberal and 
learned profession, claim alike and together 
this your noble freedom of discussion, this en- 
tireness of human right in the exercise of 
man’s most sacred task, the transmission to 
others and to posterity of ‘Truths which bear 
charity in their bosom. 


This number of the Journal has been de- 
layed to lay before our readers the above ad- 
dress. We have no room for comment, but 
shall notice some of the doctrines advanced in 
it, in our next number. We will only remark 
that the great and essential point of the address 
is the examination for the degree of Doctor o/ 
Medicine, which receives our hearty concur 


rence, 


J. EDW. STOHLMANN, 
DEALER IN 


Homeopathic Medicines and Books. 


No. 24 North William Street, at the junction of 
Chatham Street, New- Y ork, 


Respectfully informs Homeecpathiec physicians 
and the friends of the system, that he keeps con- 
stantly on hand a general assortment of genuine 
Medicines, either in tinctures, triturations, dilu- 
tions, or medicated globules, imported from the 
Central’ Pharmacy at Leipzig; as well as Ply- 
sicians’ and Family Medicine Chests, adapted 
the domestic works of Drs. Hering, Laurie, Epps, 
Chepmell, Hempel, &c., viz: of 10, 27, 48, 58, 
60, 82, 260 and 415 remedies; also, refined’ Su- 
gar of Milk, pure Globules, Arnica plaster, &c 
&c.; also a complete assortment of ALL the 
Homeeopathie works published in this country 
as well as in Europe, at the publishers’ prices 
Orders from the country will be prompily at- 


tended to. Booksellers and venders supplied at 


| the most reasonable rates. 


V. B. Parmer, Tribune Buildings, New York 
City, is hereby authorized to receive subscriptions 
for this Journal. Also, Anagety & EnceL, 
Printers, No. 1 Spruce-street, New York City. 





